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office under us or part with us. Plying columns arrive too late to save the
village. The villagers having cause to recognise that we are too far off to pro-
tect them, lose confidence in our power and throw in their lot with the in-
surgents. They make terms with the leaders and baffle pursuit of those
leaders by round-about guidance or systematic silence. In a country,
itself one vast military obstacle, the seizure of the leaders of rebellion, though
of paramount importance, thus becomes a source of greatest difficulty.

25.  The widespread   and   continued resistance we   have encountered
was anticipated by few.    The insurgents have cropped out in ever-varying
districts and in considerable bands.   Where the garrison of the local post,
or a combined movement from several, has not been sufficient, the necessity
has been hitherto met by sending troops from whatever reserve they could
best be spared.     This has necessitated  much  unsymmetrical   distribution.
On the arrival of the reinforcement (three battalions) now en route, flying
columns will be formed on a larger scale.    They will supplement the system
of posts and form a stronger reserve in every district.

26.  Up to the  present,  and for two or three  months to  come, the
heavy loss consequent on exposure during the rains, and the danger of moving
troops in an almost unknown country into unhealthy and infected districts,
renders it not advisable to pursue this system at present, except in urgent
cases, but the columns can be kept on the move with great advantage from
October next.

27.  To render these columns as mobile and as swift as possible, author-
ity has been granted for the formation of a corps of mounted  infantry, 825
strong.    This corps, which will be composed of British and Native infantry in
the proportion of one to two, will be organized in companies of seventy-five
men each.     These companies will be formed at the head-quarters of districts
and will be attached to flying columns.    There may be difficulty and delay in
buying sufficient ponies, especially as the purchase of transport ponies is being
pressed simultaneously.    I hope, however, to succeed with both.

28.  The operations of this campaign have falsified the supposition that
cavalry is a useless arm in Upper Burma.     Our experience has proved it the
most effective.   It has been stated in this report that it is of first importance
to catch the leaders of rebellion.  . In a force without cavalry this is next to
impossible ; the Bohs, or chiefs, are nearly always mounted and the first to
fly on the approach of our troops.    Mounted Infantry on ponies cannot catch
them.    They have, however, the greatest dread of the cavalry.    In a land
where only ponies are bred, the cavalry horses  seem monsters to the people,
and the long reach and short shrift of the lance paralyse them with fear.

29.  At this  season of the year the country is  not  generally  suitable
for cavalry, but when the rains are over I would submit /that three extra
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